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The Spiritual influence which rules in Christ's 
kingdom, and the secular power which gov- 
erns the kings loms of the world—the esaential 
difference and distinction between them. 


The declaration of the Saviour of men that 
his “kingdom is not of this world,” (John 
xviii. 36,) is fraught with deeply important 
truths. It strikes at the root of all attempts 
to endow and support spiritual authority 
with secular power, and to enforce a union 
between them. Indeed, holy se ripture and 
experience teach us, that these two principles 
and sources of influence are entirely different, 
and independent of each other—rarely found 
in large measure in the same individual or 
church—but often like the scales of the 
balance, the one depressed in proportion as 
the other is lifted up. Vain, therefore, are 
the attempts forcibly and permanently to 
combine elements so dissimilar, and often so 
Opposite. 

Under the theocracy of the ancient Israel 
ites, the political system was eminently a re- 
ligious system, aud based upon the latter as 
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isuch. All the rites and observances, the 
worship and the sacrifices, the officiating 


the priesthood, the mode of their support and 
the extent of their duties, were minutely pre- 
scribed in the law given by Moses. There 


was but one true visible church, or mode of 


religion in the state, and there could be but 
one. Yet when the kingly power was es- 
tablished, the monarchs were often rebuked 
by the prophe tsof the Lord. Far from being 
the heads of the church, the cag were some- 
times “ rejected” (1 Sam. xvi. 1; 2 Kings 
i. 3,) and denounced by its voice, leaguing 
themselves with idols and the enemies of the 
living God. 

The old pagan system of religion was main- 
ly an engine of state; its regulations and ser- 
vices were therefore committed to the control 
and exercise of the civil authorities. The 
chief magistrate of the ancient Romans had 


}always been entrusted with the superinten- 


dence of the national religion, and might 
properly perform its most sacred functions. 

The Christian religion was based on a 
totally different principle. Lowly in the 
estimate of man, Christianity arose from a 
Divine original, containing a spiritual power 
above all human authority, and unconnected 
with it. A degree of this power was com- 
mitted by its Divine Author to his faithful 
followers, of whatever worldly rank or station. 
Hence, the duties of the prince and of the 
minister of the gospel—of the rulers of the 
state and the rulers of the church, became 
wholly distinct and independent. The min- 
ister and every advanced Christian might be 
either a prince or a peasant, but must possess 
spiritual authority. The prince and magis- 
trate, whether religious or irreligious, must 
possess human authority. The necessary 
connexion between worldly greatness and re- 
ligious eminence was for ever dissolved. 

Civil government, employing secular meas- 
ures, is ordained from on high to be wis sely 
administered for civil purposes—to establish 
and maintain order, justice and equity—to 
protect the weak and the poor— to repress 


tribe of the Levites, and the chosen family of 
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violence and oppression—to punish the wicked | 
—to encourage indus stry and art—to promote 
knowledge and civilization—to reward and 
stimulate virtue—to aid the moral elevation 
and happiness of man. It regards and treats 


him as a citizen, a member of the social com- | 


munity, bound by implied civil contract to 
act in union with those around him, for mu- 
tual benefit. It takes cognizance of his 


words and actions, as they relate to others | 
| 
and to the commonwealth. It endeavors to 


secure for him temporal comforts, acts upon 
him by external considerations and motives, 
expecting from him submission to the laws, 
and a proper quota of personal services 


for the good of the state. If he offend against 
its regulations, he is liable to be punished 


authority of the magistrate, for the warning 
of himself and others, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the public. Such is the province 
of civil government —its objects are of a tem- 


poral and moral nature—affecting man as a| 
responsible being, endowed with faculties of! 


mind and body; and in its due administra- 
tion, it is entitled to respect, submission, and 
co-operation. Moreover, those in authority 
must act on the broad basis of Christian prin- 
ciple, and a comprehensive liberality, with 
respect both to their co-religionists and to 
dissidents, to their own subjects and to for- 


society ; not indulging sectarian views, mere- 
ly selfish motives, or narrow retaliatory con- 
duct, but aiming, at every eae to carry the 


spirit and temper of the New Testament into | 


enlarged and consistent practice. They must 
imitate the example of that glorious Being— | 


that universal Governor—who “ maketh his! 


sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and | 
= rain on the just and on the unjust.” | 
Matt. v. 45. 

In aah mn to the kingdom of Christ, man | 
is to be viewed as a spiritual agent, a fallen 
but immortal being, placed for a time in this 
world in a state of probation, that through 

faith and righteousness,while here, he may, 
- the aid of divine grace, be prepared dor a 
glorious and an eternal state of existence here- 
after. He must be regarded as subject to the | 

authority and government of Christ, his para- | 


ing of the gospel, or the course of Divine 
Providence—the considerations and motives 
are spiritual also: having reference chiefly to 
spiritual obedience and disobedience, to heay- 
enly rewards and punishments. At the same 
time, it must be thankfully acknowledged, as 
an additional incentive, that “ Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of 
ithe life that now is, and ot that which is to 
come.” 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

[t is not as a mere moral subject of human 
government, that every one of us has to con- 
sider h*s position, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities; but as a subject of a higher and in- 


,| finite authority, the King of kings and Lord 
mental exertions, or pecuniary contributions 


of lords, of Him whose kingdom is within 


| us, who looks at the heart with an omniscient 


,|eye, and expects its allegiance through the 
either in his person or in his effects, by the| 


power which he graciously dispenses. While 
each renders veto Cesar the things which 


|are Ceesar’s, he must also render unto God 
|the things which are God’s. One man or 


people may be situated here on earth under 
an arbitrary government, and another in- 
dividual or nation may be in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty ; yet their difference in this 
respect is of little comparative importance. 


| If they are true Christians, or subjects cf the 


spiritual kingdom of Christ, they will en- 
deavor to look beyond and above the present 
limited sphere to the heavenly Sovereign—te 


| ascertain his will as their first law—and to 
eigners, as well as to the various classes of| 


obey his commands as their chief pleasure. 


' This continued endeavor, accompanied by a 


lowly sense of their imperfect obedience, and 
by a trustful reliance on Him who is their 
only strength and atonement, will render 
| them all, under their different circumstances, 
| good subjects of their respective governments, 
conscientiously striving to fill up with faith- 
fulness their respective places in human so- 
ciety. Earthly governments may be dis- 
|solved, powerful empires may change, and 
ancient dynasties may pass away; yet they 
know that He, to w hom they owe ua highest 
allegiance, is immutable and eternal; that 
Me ruleth as their King above all; and that, 
as they are faithful to Him, he will be their 
| Protector forever. 
Great is the privilege to be subjects of 4 
well-ordered earthly kingdom, to partake of 
its benefits, and to enjoy its peace; but in- 


mount Lord, deriving all good from him, comparably greater is the privilege to any, 
who is ready, by his Holy Spirit, to enlighten, | in whatever outward position, humbly to be- 
reprove, animate and direct him—showing lieve that they are, through divine grace, 
him his duty, and requiring his obedience—| subjects of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, desir- 
pointing out from time to time the evil tu be| ing above all other things to act in obedience 
forsaken and the good to be embraced, and | to ~ his laws, and to share his protection and 
who will judge him accordingly at the last | favor. The world, even professors of religion, 
day. The instructions being spiritual,— | may frown upon such and despise them ; it 
whether by the immediate perceptible influ- | may deny them the title of Christians, and 
ences of the Spirit of Truth, or through the| render their endeavors to yield allegiance to 
medium of the Holy Scriptures, the preach-! Christ a cause of persecution and temporal 
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distress ; but if he spe ak pardon ond peace to | 


their souls, if they are permitted to feel the 
sustaining power of the love of God, bearing 
witness with their spirits that they are his 
subjects, (Rom. viii. 16,) they will be ena- 
bled to rejoice in the conviction, that, all un- 
worthy as they are, Christ is truly their 
Peace-maker and King, and that of his king- 
dom and peace there shall be no end. 

Even if his heart is not right in the sight 
of God, man may possibly be an irreproach- 
able suhject of human government; but if he 
is a faithful subject of Christ, he will not fail 
to be a good citizen, an exemplary member 
of the secular communm'v, Civil 
ment regards him in hi. cocial external re- 
lations; the government of Christ in his in- 
dividual spiritual condition. If civil govern- 
ment attempt to consider, to influence, and to 
regulate the latter, it takes upon itself a 
charge for which it was not intended, and to 
which it is unequal; it exceeds its province, 
and sooner or later injures what it professes 
to aid. 


The distinction between the two principles | 


is necessary to be ever kept in view. Man is 
the head of human government, and is frail 
and fallible. Christ is the head in his spir- 
itual kingdom or church, and is all-powerful 
and all- 0 The laws of the one 
ternal ; of the other, enforced : 


are ex- 
as they 
of 


hose 


are by hele scripture and the preaching 
the gospel, are written on the heart, appre- 


hended, and applied through the 
Spirit. The laws of the are to 
tablished and maintained by human authori- 
ty and outward means ; those of the other by 
divine, inward, gentle and self-persuasive 
power and convictions. In the latter, the 
interference of human authority tends to mar 
the work, and to destroy the spiritual vitali- 
ty. 

Christ particularly pointed ont this dis- 
tinction, and cautioned his followers against 
overlooking it, and acting on the spirit and 
principles of the world. “ Ye know that the 
princes of the gentiles exercise dominion over 
them; and they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them: but it shall not be so 
among but whosoever will be great 
among let him your minister; and 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.” Matt. xx. v5, 26. Con- 
sequently the greatness and power of this 
world have no place, as suc th, in the kingdom 
or church of Christ; on the contrary, 
ure often disqualifying circumstances and 
appendages, regarded rather with 
jealousy, as snares and temptations, than as 
helps in the kingdom of Christ, and in the 
government of his church. 

We may speak with confidence of secular 
power, because we understand its nature and 


Holy 


one be es- 


you, 


you, be 


they 


“s be 


govern- | 
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workings; but it becomes us to speak with 
diffidence and fear when we treat, with re fer- 
ence to experience, of the character of the 
kingdom of Christ ; the influence of which is 
sacred, and not appreciated or understood, 
but by such as feel its authority and submit 
to its government. While man professes to 
be under its rule, and even persuades him- 
self that he is so; too often, alas! through 
the remaining corruption of the natural 
heart, he is induced to reject the converting 
power of divine grace, not knowing what 
spirit he is of; till, if he pursue this course, 
he will at last be only awakened from his de- 
lusion by the heart-piereing words, “I know 
you not, depart from me, all ye that work 
iniquity.” Matt. vii. 23. May we not say, 
that so pure, so ge ntle, is the influence of the 
Spirit of Christ, so apt to be grieved by our 
disobedience, to be quenched by our sinful- 
ness, that though we may begin well, and 
even run well for a season, yet, without con- 
tinual watchfulness unto prayer, we are ever 
in danger of departing from it, losing its life 
and virtue, yielding to worldly inferior in- 
= neces, and “embraci ‘ing, ins stead of the living 
reality, an empty shadow. 

Perh raps there is no cause more fertile in 
producing this injurious effect on individuals, 
or on professing churches, than the tempta- 
tions presented by the possession of worldly 
power and riches, especially when these are 
held out as rewards for the performance of 
sacred functions and religious duties. 

“ When the church is dressed up in gaudy 
fortunes,” remarked Bishop Taylor, who had 
known something of human vicissitudes, “i 
is no mere than she deserves; yet sometimes 
it occasions that the devil cheats her of her 
holiness, and men of the world sacrilegiously 
cheat her of her riches. And when God hath 
reduced her to that poverty He first pror nised 
and intended to her, the persecution ceases 
and sanctity returns, and God curses the 
sacrilege, and stirs up men’s minds to relig- 
ious donatives, and all is well till she grows 
rich again.’”* 


“it 


(To be concluded.) 
cio eehaaliidedciemess 
THE OLEASTER, 

There is a counterfeit olive-tree in Pales- 
tine. It is called the wild-olive, or the 
oleaster. It is in all points like the genuine 
tree, except that it yields no fruit. Are there 
not many such in the church? When I see 
one taking up a large space in Christ’s spir- 
itual orchard, absorbing a vast deal of sun- 
light and soil, pruned by chastisement and 
enriched by privilege, vet yielding no real 
fruit, “ Ah,” I say, “ there is an oleaster.”— 
S. S. Timea 


* Life of Christ, i 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF FRIENDS IN GER- 
MANY. 
(C »ntinued from page 106.) 

Efforts on behalf of German Friends during | 
the Continental Wars.—The circumstance that | 
George Dillwyn, though originally a member 
ofan American Meeting, took up his residence 
for some years in England, contributed to 
maintain the interest of English Friends in 


the welfare of those at Pyrmont, which he | 


himself had so much at heart. He had, as 
already stated, been there twice, each time 
making a prolonged stay. He was with 
Sarah Grubb when the acquaintance with 
German Friends was first made; and had 
now, after six years, again visited and assisted 
in the re-establishment of that of which he| 
had seen the commencement. George Dill-| 
wyn lived in much esteem with Friends in 
this country, and there is no doubt that it 
was largely through Ais influence some meas- 


ures were now undertaken for the benefit of! 


the Pyrmont Friends. 
These may be referred to under three sepa-| 
rate heads : 
The care of the poor. 
2. Education of the young. 
3. Provision of a place for meeting, grow- 


ing, as will be seen, out of the care for edu-| 
cation. 

1. As to the care of the Poor.—The little 
community at Pyrmont had always a consid- 


erable proportion of its members belonging to 
this class. Except the Seebohm family, there 
were few who were not poor as to this world. 
These, in becoming members of a separatist 
body, lost that claim to State maintenance 
otherwise enjoyed, and as this burden pressed 


heavily on the few who were in better circum- | 


stances, Friends in this country and in Ameri- 
ca felt called upon to take a share in its 
weight. 

With this object there was, in addition to 
some direct pecuniary aid, an endeavor made 
to provide remunerative employment, espe- 
cially for the females, who found the labor 
in the fields hard and severe. George Dill- 
wyn and William Savery, during their visit, 
had had a conference with some of these 
women Friends on the subject, when it was 
thought an establishment for spinning and 
weaving linen might answer the purpose of 
providing for them a better living than field 
labor, with less exposure, and at the same 
time be remunerative on the capital employed. 

It resulted, after George Dillwyn’s return 
to London, in the establishment of such a fae- 
tory, for the working of which £100 was 
raised as a capital, half among Friends in 
this country and half among those in Ameri- 
ca. Five Friends of London were appointed 


as trustees, under whose control three Friends | 


in Pyrmont were to act as managers, who em- 
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| ployed two paid superintendents to overlook 
|the weavers and spinners. The goods when 
| made were to be sent to Philadelphia, where 
four Friends consented to act as agents in the 
disposal of them. The scheme, thus varefully 
arranged by George Dillwyn, promised fair ; 
but difficulties arose, and from mismanage- 
ment it did not prosper. The original capital, 
after four years’ working, was found insut- 
ficient ; and a further £100 was raised in 
similar manner to the firat, but with no bet- 
ter result. The linen made proved jo be in- 
ferior in quality ; the agents in America could 
only realize it at a great sac rifice, and event- 
ually, in 1804, aftes continuing seven years, 
'the factory was relinquished, and, besides the 
| loss of £200 capital, £186 was given by the 
Yearly Meeting of London to pay off the 
\debts. Doubtless there was mismanagement 
‘somewhere, but at that time English Friends 
‘could not go and examine for themselves, as 
the continent was full of armies. 

. Education of the Young.—In the same 
year in which the fac tory was undertaken 
(1797), it was agreed to assist the Friends at 
| Pyrmont in the work of education by con- 
| tributing to the salary of a schoolmaster. 
Prussia and all the minor German Principali- 
ties are, as is so well known, careful to entorce 
| the education of their subjects, towards which 
| taxes are levied, and out of them schoolmas- 
ters are maintained in every place. All the 
rate-paying population are obliged to cuntrib- 
ute to these public schools, and, if not easy in 
their consciences to make use of them, must 
at their own cost provide other schools ap- 
proved by’ Government, which thus entails 
additional expense. 

In order to assist the Pyrmont Friends 
this matter, a subscription was raised among 
Friends here towards the salary of a master, 
|viz., 32 guineas per annum for four years ; 
after which it was continued for a further 
|term of four years, and (in 1805) the Yearly 

Meeting authorized the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings to provide the salary. The school was at 
first taught by Louis Seebohm, and was held 
'in a small room of his own house at Friedens- 
thal, or the Vale of Peace, which he devoted 
to the purpose. About twenty-five children 
‘attended. Until the Meeting for Sufferings 
undertook the charge, it was cared for by 
Friends in England who were termed trus- 
tees; but they, like those of the factory, had, 
through distance and want of communication, 
no real power of control, and there is no 
doubt the school led an uncertain and che- 
quered career. But after it had been about two 
years in operation, a proposal was made to 
its trustees in London, which eventually led 
to 

3.—Provision of a Place for Meeting. —The 
‘school managers wrote in 1799 that the room 
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in Louis Seehohm’s Sotutnd was so small as to! 


be quite inadequate to the number of chil- 
dren, and that L. 8.’s_ brother, 
Seebohm, was about building a residence for 
nad by, that is, at Friedensthal, and 
would, assisted with £100, add a large 
room . ‘his house especially adapted for 
schoolroom. The letter showed how desir-| 


a 
a 


able this would be to the Pyrmont Friender) 


but being, as they described it, “too heavy « 


stone to lift alone, they felt free to mention it | 


to their friends in London.” 


The trustees of the school being thus ap-| 


pealed to for assistance, invited George 
Dillwyn and Geerge Stacey to their councils, 
during which projects arose for associating 
with education the promotion of a broader 


object than that contemplated by the Pyr-| 


mont Friends. 


It may here be needful briefly to mention | 


the character of the town of Pyrmont, in 


order that the reasons which our friends had | 
for adopting the course they took may be the | 


better understood. 


Pyrmont (like our Matlock or Buxton) is| 


a place of resort for taking the mineral and 
saline waters which rise there. Though far 
from being the largest, it is one of the oldest 


of the many bathing-places in Germany, hav- 
ing had a repute for the value of its waters | 


so far back as the time of Charlemagne, who 
himself visited the springs. Even the in 
ereased fashionable allurements of more 


modern places have not deprived Pyrmont | 


of its ancient favor, and every summer its 
walks are crowded, and the large hotels and 
lodging-houses well filled. 

The company thus assembled comprises 
persons of every age, from the youngest to 
the oldest, of all ranks and from all places, 
near, as well as far remote: on some occa- 
sions even members of Royal families are 
among the visitors. 

The surrounding country offers attractive 
drives, 
intermingles with the town, affords extensive 


and beautiful promenades through long broad | 


walks, bordered and over-arched with lofty 
trees, with foliage so dense that even a sum- 
mer sun fails to disperse their shade. 

It is amid scenes like these the great as- 


semblage congregates, to pass through that | 


periodical course of drinking and bathing in 
the waters which a German considers essen- 
tial to the maintenance of his health. 

There is a considerable amount of gaiety 
in the freque nt balls and concerts, and: there 
is also a gaming-house, with its tables thronged 
and in constant action, but, on the whole, the 
character of the company is much more quiet 
than in some other of the Spas in Germany. 
The hours kept are early; and as the dark- 
ness closes in, and the public walks and 


Frederick | 


and the park that adjoins and almost, 
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rooms become deserted, eac wll heusebéld 
|gathers for the evening meal to the family 
| table, placed generally in the open air, in the 
iverandah or balcony of their own lodging. 
Each table has its own “ Moderator’ lamp, and 
as these glisten in the clear summer twilight, 
| they form an iNumination, beautiful in itself, 
and pleasingly suggestive of the family and 
domestic character of the great concourse 
| gathered in the town. 

To have a body of Friends, however small, 
ina place like Pyrmont was considered by 
our Society as an important circumstance, 
and one which might become a centre for 
‘spreading our views on Christian doctrine 
and practice among the persons annually gath- 
ered to this place from so many different parts. 

The application made by the Pyrmont 
Friends for assistance towards building a 
room for the school, awakened, as the con- 
sideration proceeded, a desire to associate 
with it some means for the further promul- 
gation of our views as a religious Society. If 
|the new room were built, as proposed, at the 
residence of Frederick Scebohm, it would be 
in the valley of Friedensthal (or Peace dale), 
associated, it is true, with other houses of the 
Seebohm family, who had formed quite a 
settlement there, but nevertheless a secluded 
spot, some two miles from the bath-rooms 
and public walks frequented by the eom- 
|pany; yet this was all that the German 
Friends asked and wished for. 

The English Friends took a wider view, 
influenced, no doubt, by George Dillwyn, 
David Sands and William Savery. The ap- 
| plication from Germany was answered by a 
letter dated Sixth month 1799, about the 
time of the Yearly Meeting, when many 
| Friends would be gathered in London. In 
this letter oceurs the following passage :— 

‘ “In contemplating the object [of 
| your application] and the means by which it 
could be ace omplished, our ideas became ex- 
tended, and it appears desirable to connect 
with it the building of a meeting-house. 
Many Friends have generously contributed 
their assistance, and it is probable we shall 
have to offer you, in aid of both purposes, as 
much as £500 sterling. The Committee for 
managing the subscription accord in senti- 
ment that the meeting-house should be built 
adjoining the burial-ground, or upon it. It 
is a spot sufficiently retired and remote from 
i the town to be freed from annoyance by rude 
and disorderly persons, at the same time that 
its contiguity to the publie walks will give it 
that degree of exposure to the company fre- 
quenting the wells as may attract their at- 
tendance, and be the means of acquainting 
them with our mode of worship, and perhaps 
of exciting more serious and interesting in- 
quiry.” 
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It was funtinne su eantia that it might ae | uring seventeen feet by fourteen feet, for use 
come a place for the distribution of Friends’ |as a Monthly Meeting-room, and a cloak- 
books, and a hint was given that the school-| room, and ¢ capab le, with the lobby, of being 
room might form part of this proposed meet-| united with the meeting-room by the removal 


ing-house, capable of being united with it on | of shutters, so as to give a large amount of 


special occasions. |space for special occasions. In construction 


These quotations from the reply sent by| it is moderately substantial, being formed of 
the school trustees in England to the Friends | timber and plastered sides on a stone founda- 
at Pyrmont are important, as showing that/ tion, as is a common practice in those parts, 
the concern to have a. public place of wor- | The cost was estimated at £360, but this sum 
ship there originated, not in Germany, but| was decidedly exceeded, and involyed sub- 
with Friends here; those in Pyrmont were | sequent trouble on this account. 


content with the place of meeting they al- | ‘Thus, in these three ways—1. The Care of 


ready possessed, (which was a room behind|the Poor; 2. Education of the Young; and 
Frederick Seebohm’s house in the old part of| 3. Providing of a Place for holding Meetings 
the town, and which he had built for their|—the Friends of Pyrmont were at this time 
accomodation), and their only desire had|(the beginning of the present century,) sub- 
been to secure a school-room in Frederick | stantially assisted by Friends in En; slenihs 
Seebohm’s new house, then building in the| but what was thus done came from private 
Vale of Peace. Neither their numbers nor|subscriptions among Friends all over the 
their other circumstances rendered any new| kingdom, and not through any official hody 
meeting-place necessary, and the publicity it} connected with the Society here. Betore 
would involve was not their own seeking, but | passing on to show how this official connec- 
suggested to them, and the means were offe red | tion became established, it is necessary, for 
to carry it out. This meeting-house, there-|cléarness’ sake, to give some notice of the 
tore, did not originate with German Friends, | Friends at Minden, who were about this time 
neither was it built to meet their increasing | placed in much difficulty, and one in which 
wants, but it arose from a desire of English | none here could assist them. 

and American Friends to have, in such a For nearly two years the meetings at 
place as Pyrmont, a means of acquainting| Minden had been interdicted as secret con- 
others not of our Society with our modes of| venticles, and their meeting-room sealed up, 
worship. the owner of the house where the meeting 

The idea, when suggested, was, it is true,| was held subjected to both fine and imprison- 
gladly adopted, and after some correspond. | ment, and strict watch kept against any in- 
euce, including the transmission of sketches | fringement of the decree. The exciting cause 
and a sort of estimate, £500 was sent from|was some public meetings held in the town 
England, and the meeting-house was built,}in 1798, by Mary Swett, Charity Cook and 
not on the burial-ground, but on a piece of|Sarah Harrison, Ministers from America, 
Jand purchased of the Prince, and adjoining | and George Stacey, of London, who was their 
to it. | companion. These gave such offence to the 

The German Friends were not, however,|town authorities as to cause the extreme 
turned thereby from the desired school-room | measure of sealing up the meeting-room and 
in Frederick Seebohm’s new house; and it| | imprisoning its owner (John Rousseau). 
was eventually arranged to advance F. See-| His confinement was soon terminated, but 
bohm £100 on mortgage, on account of this|the seals on the room remained unbroken; 
room; and for the remaining £400 to be ap-|and memorial after memorial was penned 
plied, £33 to purchase the land, and £367 to| and presented to those in power by the inde- 
build the meeting-house. | fatigable Friends, Frederick Schmidt and 

The money was raised in 1799, and the| John Rasche. Their case, when decided 
building was finished by ~ summer of the| against them by local authoritie 's, they car- 
next year, the first meeting being held on the | ried with unabated zeal to those higher in 
6th of Seventh month, 1800, on which ocea-|the Government; and when these confirmed 
sion, it was reported, as many as 1,000 at-| the restrictions, an ap peal was laid before the 
tended. If this number be correct, the house | King in person, when reviewing his troops at 
must have been densely crowded. Through- | Pete rshager i—Louis See bohm, of Pyrmont, 
out the season it continued to be well attended, | uniting with Frederick Schmidt and John 
being, they said, “at most meetings full.” | Rasche to form this deputation. 

The building thus erected comprises, under} Even this was at first of no avail; but the 
one roof, a meeting-room of good size, being | Friends persevered in their petitions, the tone 
forty feet by thirty feet, and of moderate|of their memorials rising in the scale of dig- 
height, but without galleries; also a lobby, | nified entreaty and firm remonstrance as their 
or entrance, connecting it with the road ; | difficulties increased. 
and on each side of this lobby a room, meas-! All these documents are preserved as to 
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their contents in a “ Manuscript His story of | 


the Minden Friends,” compiled by F rederick 
Schmidt, of which they form the major part. 
The interest may now in a great measure 
have passed away, but it was through these 
exertions a measure of success was obtained ; 
for the King, in a formal decree, dated 23d 
of Seventh month, 1800, granted leave for 
the Friends to reassemble in their meeting- 
room, and to be recognized as a religious So- 
ciety, under certain restrictions. The seals 
on the meeting-house door were removed, 
and the place used again as before, in the 
same year, and exactly one fortnight after 
the new meeting- house was opened at Pyr- 
mont. Thus each of these companies of 
Friends obtained a benefit about the same 
time; one the privilege, for nearly two years 
denied them, of meeting in public worship ; 
the other a new roor n, attracting crowds to 
witness the novel spectacle of a Friends’ meet- 
ing. 

The terms of the King of Prussia’s decree 
may be best alluded to in anotlier place ; and 
having now shown the relative position of the 
two Meetings of Pyrmont and Minden at the 
commencement of this century, it remains to 
note their course during the en suing fourteen 
years, which forms another period in their 
his story. 

(To be continued.) 
= nit 7 
Extract from the Annual Report of the [Eng- 
lish] Friends’ First- day School Association. 


The liberty of 


of action which has 


years been so wisely conceded by our Society, 


throws a greater responsibility upon indi- 
viduals those services to which they feel 
themselves called. ' Under all circumstances 
the Committee desire that our teachers may 
continue to keep up that cordial unity with 
the Society which has hitherto been of 
much mutual advantage. In connexion with 
mission work amongst the poor, many ques- 
tions arise which did not present themselves 
in the simpler form of our Schools. 
these questions affect more or less the views 
of the Society in relation to worship and the 
ministry, and in dealing with them the Com- 
mittee would 
forbearance, meekness and love. On the one 
hand it must be admitted that the — 
has not gathered in the poor and sinful i 

any large numbers from the world around us, 
so that a case is made out for the considera- 
tion of what means may be properly adopted 
by those whose hearts are turned with long- 
ing desires towards the outcast and wanderer. 
On the other hand, those who may feel free- 


sO 


dom to adopt means from which some of 
their brethren in religious fellowship are con- | 


scientiously restrained, are bound to regard 
with all tenderness the scruples of others, 


late | 


Some of 


earnestly counsel a spirit of 


\ | am not wofthy.’ 
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and to + dinlaa savor not to afford any ground for 
offence; and also to bear in mind that the 


| apparent success of a course of ac tion does 


not necessarily prove it to be right. There 
was a time when too much of individual con- 
viection was yielded to the judgment of the 
body; but there may possibly now be some 
danger of an opposite extreme. The Com- 
mittee have always seen, and continue to see, 
the importauce of carrying on our Schools 
and other operations jn harmony with the 
Society to which the Teachers belong; and 
whilst they are far from wishing to dictate 
the course of action to be taken in each par- 
ticular case, they trust that the allusion which 
they have now made to the subject may not 
be out of ple ace. 


1 
For Friends’ Review 


WILLING SERVICE. 

We hear sometimes of ministers not preach- 
ing until they feel a threatening of woe; 
while ¢ a cheerful, prompt obedience is more ac- 
ceptable to our Heavenly Father, and con- 
sequently more fully blessed. “The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Confined to the house by sickness, and 
dwelling on this view of the subject, the fol- 
lowing illustration has suggested itself to me; 
and pen it in the hope that it may be of use 


‘to some discouraged traveller Zion- -ward, and 


correct erroneous views in others. 

Imagine the language of the Spirit to a 
servant of Christ and minister of the Word to 
be as follows: “John, go and proclaim my 
love to a sinful world, among such a people, 
at such a place.” John’s heart is so filled 
with the love of his Saviour, by an abiding 
sense of what He has done and suffered for 
him, that he goes with alacrity to do the 
bidding of his Lord. And the Lord goes 
with him. “ When He putteth forth His 
own sheep, He goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow Him, for they know His voice.” 
The Lord sustains him by His presence, fills 
his heart with the subject, and rewards him 
with such emanations from Himself of love 
and peace and joy, that the half could not be 
told, and would not be believed. Also by 
His blessing upon the word preached, sinners 
are converted, and made to rejoice in the 
forgiveness of their sins, and God is glorified. 

Now the other side of the picture. 
Imagine again the language of the Spirit to 
be somewhat as follows: “ John, go and pro- 
claim my love to a sinful world, among such 
a people, at such a place.” John hesitates— 
* Go and preach as [ 
bid thee.” ‘“ How can I be sure that it is 
not of my own imaginings?” “Go, and I 
will go with thee. My sheep know my voice.” 
“But I must attend to my business I am 
poor.” Go, or I may blast all thy worldly 


see 
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possessions’; and by thy continued disobedi-| Requests from three Q. Ms. were also com- 


ence, punish thee further hereafter.” John 
goes. But the love he feels for his Heavenly 
Father is so blended with the fear of the woe 
that he instils it into his preaching, and though 
he proclaims the love of God, it is so mixed 
with other subjects that it repel more than it 
gathers, and John, not feeling the reward he 
expected, is disappointed, and of course less 
qualified to speak again of a Saviour’s love; 
ior those who would preach the gospel, must 
preach of what they have seen with their eyes, 
and their hands have handled of the Word 
of Life,—spiritually. F. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1868. 


Inprana Y. Meetinc.—Further accounts 


o: this large and important assemblage of 


Friends have been kindly furnished by 
several correspondents, all agreeing that it 
has been a season of Divine favor, tending to 
the promotion of the blessed cause of Truth. 


| 
Tt is always occasion for thankful rejoicing 


when large bodies of people are brought 
together, and it can be felt that their inter- 
course has been to the glory of God. Surely 
we ought to be fervent in prayer that He will 
take to Himself His great power, and reign 
in the assemblies and in the hearts of His 
people, constraining them to walk worthy of 
their vocation, and restraining them from 
everything that would tarnish the pure testi- 
mony of truth. It is good to pray to the 
Lord of the harvest that He will send and 
qualify laborers and keep them in all their 
ways—and that the pure Seed of the King- 
dom may be sown and prospered over the 
expansive territories, which, although but 
yesterday a wilderness, are rapidly filling 
with a dense population, and showing almost 
unlimited fallow ground and also fields white 
unto harvest. 

Upon the nomination of the Representa- 
tives, Charles F. Coffin was re-appointed 
Clerk, and Charles S. Hubbard and Daniel 
Clark Assistants. The Quarterly Meetings 
of Fairfield, Centre and Miami, desiring to 
have a Yearly Meeting nearer to them, re- 
newed their request to have one estallished 
in Clinton Co., Ohio, to be called Wilming- 
ton Y. M. This was referred to a committee 


selected from the other Quarterly Meetings. | Thomas urged that fervent love of God i 


|mitteed, calling for some modification of 
| discipline concerning the mode of appoint- 
ing Elders, and a small change relative to 
| holding meetings for the accomplishment 
|of marriages, &c, Reports on bdth mat- 
ters to be made next year. Propositions 
jwere made for the establishment of two 
Quarterly Meetings,—one in Iroquois Co., 
| Illinois, to be composed of Onargo Monthly 
Meeting and that of Ash Grove, which be- 
|longs to Western Y. M., to which the new 
| Q. M. is to be attached. This was sanctioned 
|if united with by Western Y. M. The other 


7 proposal, which was also agreed to, is to es- 


|tablish a Quarterly Meeting by the name of 
| Spring River, composed of Union Mo. Meet- 
ing in Jasper Co., Missouri, and Spring 
River Mo. Meeting, Kansas. A committee 
was appointed to attend its opening, at the 
'time of Union Mo. Meeting, next Sixth 
month. At the request of Cottonwood Q. 
M. (Kan.), that meeting is to be located at 
Toledo, until a competent house can be built 
|at Cotttonwood. A proposal was entertained 


| 
| 
| 


| to conduct the consideration by meetings for 
|discipline of the state of Society in joint 
sessions of men and women Friends. The 
| preponderating sentiment was in favor of 
the change, but women Friends not assent- 
ing, it was dropped. The 18th annual re- 
|port of the Book and Tract Committee was 
| received with lively interest. The value of 
their labors deserves acknowledgement from 

Friends of every Yearly Meeting. On Sixth- 
| day the state of Society was weightily entered 


upon. Many profitable remarks were made 
by different Friends. James C. Thomas 
spoke from the text: “ Behold I lay in Zion 
a chief corner stone, elect and precious.” 
‘Samuel Bettle followed upon the text: “I 
‘will turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children,” &c., showing im what various ways 
| parents may forbid their children to come to 
Christ. Murray Shipley said that it was 
| given to our Society to bear testimony to the 
‘immediate and perceptible influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and the consequent duty of 
| parents,to direct their children to the anoint- 
ing, by obedience to which they will be made 
to know of the doctrine. Francis W. 
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which our forefathers found their strength | 


Daniel Hill called attention to 
the duty owed to the community around us 


and union, 
’ 
in efforts to stay the tide of intemperance, 
after which Samuel Bettle impressively ap- 
plied the text [marginal,] “The graves of 
those that lusted,” having reference to those 
whose carcasses fell in the wilderness, and 
showing how impressive it would be, if, over 
the graves of drunkards, and of all who died 
from sensual indulgence, the tremendous in 
scription were visible, [Num. xi.34,] Krproru- 
Hatraavan. Luke Woodard gave a season- 
able warning in reference to the dangerous 
tendencies of diversions called innocent. 

The following statistics were brought to 
view : 

Whole no. of members,14, 635, being an in- 
No. of members received dur- 


9 
fv. 


crease of 671. 
No. who ceased member- 
ship during the same period, 69. No. of 
families, 2649. No. of parts of families, 1039. 
It was stated that of 100 men members re- 


ing the year, 5 


ceived by one Monthly Meeting, only three 
had lapsed. 

An interesting and instructive memorial 
was read concerning Francis Thomas, a de- 
ceased Elder. 

The statistics in longevity show an average 
in Miami Q. M. (the oldest one) of 37} years, 
in Northern and Wabash 21 years and in 
Kansas 26 years. 

Various acted 
the Peace Committee -First-day 


interesting reports were 
upon—as : 
Schools—Committee on General Meetings— 
Book-fund—F reed men’s Committee—W hite’s 
Institute—Education—College Finance, min- 
utes of Meeting for Sufferings. The claims 
of North Carolina Friends as presented by 
F. T. 


voluntary contributions being paid in the 


King were generously responded to— 


face of the meeting amounting to $700, and 
$1000 ordered to be paid from the treasury. 
A visit to Women’s Meeting was pail by 
Samuel Bettle, and one to Men’s Meeting 
by Asenath Clark and Julia Valentine. 
Both these opportunities were attended with 
At 
the request of our Friend Samuel Bettle, an 
appointed meeting for the youth was held 
by the sanction of the Yearly Meeting, and 
public meetings for worship on First-day, in 


solemnity and the evidence of right. 
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the meeting-houses and in the open air. In 


all these the gracious strengthening presence 
and power of the Head of the Church was 
mercifully granted, aud His Name was mag- 
nified. 

The Yearly Meeting was very large. The 
young people evinced an earnest interest. 
As the time for adjournment drew near, a 
a deepened solemnity overspreading the as- 
sembly, Friends gathered into an inward re- 
the Lord. 
drawn near unto Him, his Sceptre was ex- 


tirement before Having thus 
tended, and supplication, thanksgiving and 
praise flowed in a current of life. The closing 
minute was made during a solemn silence, 
every tender mind having had opportunity 
for relief,) and the covering lingered after the 
close of the assembly. 

After the Yearly Meeting, a satisfactory 
meeting was held in one of the meeting-houses 
by appointment of Samuel Bettle and James 
C. Thomas, for those Friends who had not yet 
left Richmond, and their serious neighbors, 
including prominent professors of other re- 
ligious societies. 


— 


MERE Os- 


sect—That sound reasoner and pure Chris- 


DIVERSION AN UNWORTHY 
tian moralist, Jonathan Dymond, remarks : 
“Amusement is confessedly a subordinate 
life. 
the principal objects of proper 


concern in It is neither the principal 
nor among 
solicitude.” 

Rational and innocent entertainment is 
not merely allowable but desirable, and those 
who are concerned for the well-being of the 
youth, will do wisely to provide, to join in, 
properly direct, and seek to elevate the means 
In this manner what a charm 
What true delights 


If a founda- 


of recreation. 
may be given to home! 
may be made to cluster there! 
tion be early laid of pure tastes, if taste be 
not vitiated in the outset, by a morbid indul- 
gence of the appetite for amusement simply 
as such, if happiness be sought rather than 
“fun,” refined enjoyments may be made sub- 
servient to mental elevation, and a zest will 
be imparted to the passing moments. To the 
mere seekers after pleasure these drag heavily 
and wearily, as they tax their invention for 
means of pastime, which, it is to be feared, 
\too often means fill-time, and results in a 
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waste of ie moments that compose the hours | 
and days and the term of life. 


A moment you may need 
When worlds want wealth to buy.” 


There is excitement and something of the | 
world’s unsatisfying pleasure over cards and | 
dice, and other games that wear the ‘ ‘ap-| 
pearance of evil,” which an Apostle warns us 
to avoid, which grieves the inward Monitor | 
and alarms the mind that holds duty as para- | 
mount, and seeks the Divine approval; but | 
these do not furnish the hearty enjoyment 
attendant upon pleasing pursuits free from 
evil and tending to good. It is not needful 
to specify minutely; the prevalence of right 
desires and of an aim to “walk circumspect: | 
ly, redeeming the time,” will lead from the 
paths of folly to the peaceful pleasantness of 
Wisdom’s ways. The present object is to 


direct a few remarks against those mature 
dissipations, induced by a habit of seeking 
amusement for its own sake, as an end of life, 
independent of duty and of a useful future, 
without any aim or care to attract the ap-| 


proving smile of a beneficent Father, “ who 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy.” 

Over halfa century ago, Thomas Shillitoe, 
yearning for the well-being of his towns-peo- 
ple, was mentally exercised respecting the 
erection of a theatre at Barnsley. His own 
simple record is instructive: 


“ Having witnessed the sad effects of the 
playe rs occasionally coming to the town, and 
performing in a barn, especially on the con- 
duct of the poor people, I remonstrated with 
the person who was about to erect the house | 
for them, but in vain. The nearer it was 
brought to a finish, the more my exercise in- | 
creased, without the prospect ‘of any way 
opening for me to move, which was like ly to 
prove availing ; it only remained for me to 
abide under my exercise, being earnestly de- 
sirous to stand open to such discoveries of 
duty as the Almighty should see meet to| 
make known to me herein. A hand-bill that 
had been given me long before this was 
brought before the view of my mind, on the 
subject of theatrical performances, entitled : 
“Why don’t you go to the play?” After 
searching for it and carefully perusing it, 
my mind was impressed with apprehe nsions 
of duty to have a sufficient number printed 
for distribution, and posted in the most con- | 
spicuous situations in the town. Aware that 
such a step would be likely to subject me to | 
opposition, I endeavored to consider the sub- | 
ject well; and the day being announced ' 
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chem ‘te: theatee was to be opened, I had 
them printed two days previous. Some were 
posted, and others I delivered myself at the 
houses of the inhabitants; and felt a relief 
abundantly compensating me for my labor. 
As I expected opposition, so I met with it; 

but chiefly from the players themselves, by 
circulating pamphlets on the lawfulness and 


| benefit of theatrical performances ; writing 


me insulting letters on the occasion ; procur- 
| ing apparel corresponding with my own and 
taking me off on the stage; whic h I found it 
safest for me to pass over in silence, and 
count it all joy, under an assurance, this 
labor in the Lord, through his holy help, 
would not be in vain; whic h proved to be 
the case. Their prospects were so defeated 
they were obliged to leave the town, it was 
said, much worse [pecuniarily] than they 
‘ame to it; and they made several attempts 
after this to obtain supporters, but in vain. 
The theatre was afterwards converted into a 
dissenting meeting-house. I mention these 
merciful interferences of Providence, (for 
without He work with us and we with Him 
we labor but in vain,) that others may here- 


| by be encouraged to do what their hands find 


to do with a ready mind.” 
If any one will forward to us a copy of the 


| handbill above referred to, we should be glad 


to receive it. A correspondent, very remotely 
situated, has been under an exercise some- 
what similar to that of T.S. in reference to 


the insidious introduction of dramatic entice- 


ments into cities which have sprung up with 


amazing rapidity in the wilderness, where, so 
recently, 

‘troops of tuneful wolves 
Howled their wild wood-notes to the midnight moon.’ 


We would encourage our distant brother 
to dwell under the concern, which, without 
his own seeking, has been placed upon him 
| by One who is able to qualify for every re- 
quiring, and to indicate the mode and the 
means of service. The success of the effort at 
Barnsley did not lie in the wording of the 
circular, but in the blessing of God upon a 
sincere and earnest work of faith and labor 
of love. Under such circumstances, things 
that are weak confound those that are mighty, 


| the simplicity of entire dedication being the 


part of the laborer, in the absence of all self- 
seeking, 
‘* Content to fill a little space, 
So God be glorified.’’ 


The well-instructed Christian rejoices in the 
fact that the beauty and the value of his ser- 
vice are owing to its being of his Divine Mas- 
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ter’s appointment. 
called so to work, confounded the effort to es- 
tablish a theatre at Barnsley. A man of 
larger natural endowments, moving in his own 
will, might have expended greater labor and 
have entirely failed. “( 
Wm. 
of his large sympathies being powerfully 
touched and attuned by a § 


r0d 
- ” 
crease, 


Saviour’s love, was 
led to visit the theatrical performers, and, as 
his Lord’s embassador, “to beseech them in 
reconciled to God.” 
And thus, if every member would 


Christ’s stead,—be ye 


obedience, perform the part assigned to him 
by infinite Wisdom, the parts would be well 
compacted and the joints supplied—the work 
would progress without clashing or jarring, 
and there would be “ no schism in the body.” 
“What shall this man do?” “What is that 
to thee?” A perfect recognition of the head- 
ship of Christ would ensure true harmony in 
the working of his employeés. 

Dymond his strictures 
dramas, masquerades, &c. 
paragraph : 

“These criticisms might be extended 
many other species of amusement; and it is 
humiliating to discover that the conclusion 
will very frequently be the same,—that the 
evil outbalances the good, and that there are 
no grounds upon which a good man can 
justity a participation in them. In thus con- 
cluding, it is possible that the reader may 
imagine that we would exclude 
from the world, and substitute a system of 
irre proac ‘hable austerity. He who thinks 


this is unacquainted with the nature and 
sources of our better enjoyme nts. 


concludes upon 


, With the following 


to 


enjoyment 


It is an 
ordinary mistake to imagine that pleasure is 
great only when it is vivid or intemperate, as 
a child fancies it were more delightful to de- 
vour a pound of sugar at ones, than to eat an 
ounce daily in his food. It is happily and 
kindly provided that the greatest sum of en- 
joyment is that which is quietly and con- 
stantly induced. No men understand the 
nature of pleasure so well or possess it so 
much as those who find it within their own 
doors. If it were not that moral education 
is so bad, multitudes would seek enjoyment 
and find it here, who now fancy that they 
never part: ike of pleasure except in scenes of 
diversion. 

It is very certain that 
tury, holy men and women have shunned the 
public drama as associated with sin. 


A pious 


servant woman, when urged to attend such 


Thomas Shillitoe, being | 


giveth the in- 
Forster, the sensitive strings | 


, in faith’s | 


jeach, including three generations. 


, from century to cen- | 
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an exhibition, told her royal 
would not like, if the Lord should call for 
her, to be found at a play-house. The 
well stated in the words of Pollock: 


master that she 
“ase is 


‘*The Theatre was, from the very first, 
The favorite haunt of vice—although some men, 
Some very worthy, wise and honest men, 
Have deemed it might be turned to good account: 
And so perhaps it might—but—never was.”” 


jaca 
OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THe Famiry Recorp, BioGRAPHIC AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, Arranged for recording in 
detail the personal ineidents in the life of 
each member of the family. By Jonn H. 
Griscom, M. D. 


This is a book, the importance of which 


will on examination be appreciated by every 


family having an interest in the character of 
its several members. 


‘*The first page, besides being devoted to the 
record of the names, birth, marriage, etc., of both 
husband and wife, and a space for the photographs 
of each, to be inserted at several different ages, is 
arranged for recording the name, date, and place of 
birth and death of the parents and grandparents of 
In addition to 
which there are spaces for recording other incidents 
in the life of each. The remainder of the volume 
is appropriated to the records of the descendants of 
the first named parties, two entire pages being de- 
voted to each, containing the name, date and place of 
birth, with space for five photographs, at different 
ages ; also for the character and period of whatever 
diseases they have, and the height and weight at 
different with the schools, occupations, and 
whatever other incidents may seem desirable to be 
remem bered.’’ 


ages, 


The above paragraph is taken from the in- 
troduction. The completeness and value of 
the Record will be evident on examination. 
It may be procured at the Book Store, 109 

Tenth St. Price, bound in $2: 
oa 


50 ; leather, $3 The pam- 


paper, 


muslin, $2. 00. 


phlet on Tosacco by the same writer is for sale 
at the same place. Also the account of Suf 
ferings in N.Carolina. Price of the last, 10 cts. 
—12 cts. if sent by mail. 
+ +2 ~ 

THE Ports. By Harrier 
Philada., Claxton, Remsen 
819 and 821 Market St. 


CHILDREN WITH 
Bb. McKeever. 
& Haffelfinger, 
Pp. 360. 

A teacher, seeing this upon our table, ex- 
claimed, “ This is just what I want for a class 
book !” 


selections which 


reading It is composed chiefly of 


are lively, elevating, and 
well adapted for classes of children from 8 to 
15 years old. In the compiler’s own words, 
she has aimed to introduce “ whatever can in- 


spire love for God our Father, and Jesus our 
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Redeemer, for the Spirit our Sanctifier, for | 


our country, and 


reverence for holy things, for good- 


parents, brothers, sisters, 


friends, 


ness in every rank, pity for all the woes of 


man, tenderness towards the erring, and for- 
giveness for those who have wronged us.” 


A second edition is already announced, and 
it may be hoped that the little book is to 
perform a genial mission among the young 
people. 


DIED. 

FRY.—At her residence in China, Maine, on the 
18th of Eighth month, 1868, Sarah, widow of Joshua 
Fry, aged 78 years; a beloved and exemplary mem- 
ber of China Monthly Meeting. She endured a pain- 
ful and protracted illness with Christian patience, 
meekness and resignation to the Divine Will, trust- 
ing, through redeeming love and mercy, she should 
be admitted into the mansions of eternal rest. 

GRINNELL.—In South Starksboro, Vt., at the 
residence of her son, on the 15th of Eighth month, 
1868, Hannah Grinnell, in the 85th year of her age 
a belov ed member and esteemed minister of Ferris 
burgh Monthly Meeting. In early life her daily 
walk gave evidence of genuine piety, and as the 
precious seed fell upon good ground, it brought 
forth an abundant harvest in old age, to the glory 
and honor of Him in whose vineyard she so joyfully 
labored. To her family and friends she was a model 
of excellence in the Christian virtues, impressing 
all who came within the circle of her influence with 
a sense of her having been with Jesus. She en- 
dured the trials incident to a long life with remark- 
able fortitude, and with much forbearance, she exer- 
cised abundant charity towards the weak and of- 
fending. Not being privileged for some years to 
assemble with her friends for Divine worship, she 
expressed herself as often being with them in spirit. 
As death approached she cheerfully said, ‘‘ All is 
calm and peacefual,’’ whilst frequent expreasions of 
reverent gratitude flowed from her lips. A short 
time before her release she sank into a sweet sleep, 
from which she never awoke, save to behold her 
King in His royal beauty. Thus passed from earth 
this dear mother in Israel, to join the blood-washed 
throng around the Throne Eternal. 

MOON.—On the &th of Ninth mo., 
infant of Elihu and Marilla Moon, 
tonwood Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 
pn ete ele ENE 

Ertexps’ Boox Store, and depository of the Book 
Association, 109 N. Tenth St., having been closed 
on account of a change of occupants, has been re- 
opened by our Friend Henry Russell, Jr, late of Dub- 
lin, to whom all orders and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed. 


1868, Imla §., 


_ Gio 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
Continued from page 111.) 


Autumn [1690] came and went, but Guli- 
elma and the children were still unable to 
visit their transatlantic home. Their cherished 
plans as to the time for leaving had been 
overruled, but that prospect was still before 
them, when, on the 13th’ of Eleventh month, 
1690, William Penn was summoned to the 


deathbed of his honored friend Ge orge Fox. | 


In a letter of that night, addressed to the ab- 


members of Cot- 
| 


| which was of great use in that day, 
|highly valued by Friends, is entitled, A Key 
|opening the way to every capacity, how to dis- 


REVIEW. 
dear husband and my beloved friend finished 
his glorious testimony this night. Oh! he is 
gone and has left us with a storm over our 
heads; surely in great mercy to him, but an 
evidence to us of sorrows coming.” 

A storm was indeed gathering over their 
heads, and it soon burst. A man named 
Fuller, who hoped to be rewarded by those 
who were Penn’s enemies, had under oath 
accused him of conspiring with some others 
to invite the return of the deposed king. It 
is possib le that, even while writing to Marga- 
ret Fox, he may have heard that some accu- 
sation had been got up against him. His 
words seem like it, and we are told that the 
guards sent to arrest him intended to have 
taken him prisoner while attending his friend’s 
funeral ; but, having mistaken the hour, they 
arrived too late. However, they apprehend- 
ed him afterwards, and he was brought for 
examination before the privy council. He 
begged to be taken before King William and 
questioned i in his presence, This request was 
complied with, and during the investigation 
which followed, he admitted he had loved 
King James for the uniform kindness he hac 
met ‘with trom him, and, having loved him in 
his prosperity, he could not dislike him in 
his adversity. He was willing, he said, to 
meet his former kindness by any private ser- 
vice in his power, but in no wise nor under 
any circumstances had he allowed or could 
he ever allow those feelings to influence him 
to violate his duty to the state. 

After the most searching examination, the 
King, having heard his m: anly and straight- 
forward avowal, wished to discharge him ; 
but some of the council objected, and he was 
retained a prisoner in his own hired lodgings 
in the city. He was not permitted to go 
abroad, but was allowed to see any friends 
who might wish to visit him there. He was 
thus treated as a sus spected person, whom it 
was necessary to watch. 

He again ‘had recourse to his pen, and the 


three succeeding years of seclusion gave rise 


to several valuable works. His “ fruits of 
solitude,” as he termed them, were numerous 
and important. One of these publications, 
and very 


tinguish the Religion professed by the People 
ealled Quakers from the Perversions and Mis- 
of their Adversaries. This 
work went through twelve editions during the 
lifetime of its author. Another was entitled, 
An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe. It proposes that Europe should 
recognize a General Diet or Congress of 
Nations, in which every nation should be 
represe »nted by deputies, and in which national 


represe ntations 


sent widow of the deceased, he says :—“ Thy! differences might be settled on just princi- 
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ples without recourse to war. A third j is en- 
titled, Some Fruits of Solitude, in Reflections 
and Maxima relating to the conduet of ‘Human 
Life. The reflections and maxims which it 
embodies exhibit the experience of a wise 
and practical Christian, expressed in brief 
and pithy aphorisms. A fourth was The 
Fruits of a Father's Love, with others of a 
more temporary interest. Here again we 
may the overruling hand of our 
Heavenly Father, whose servant, whilst con- 
demned to solitude by unreasonable men, was 

enabled therein to bring forth much fruit. 

Meantime Fuller, on accusation 
William Penn had been imprisoned, was 
proved through another train of circumstances 
to be a perjured impostor. By direction 
of the House of Commons he was brought to 
trial, and being found guilty was condemned 
to severe punishment. Notwithstanding this, 
there were other circumstances unfavorable 
to the liberation of Penn. The King had 
been urged to confiscate his estates, and to 
this he had so far yielded as to include his 
lrish property among the confiscated lands 
in that country. But King William himself 
desired to get of Pennsylvania. 
He did not like the precedent of a govern- 
ment established on a basis of peace, without 
any military provision, and early in 1692 an 
order in council was issued depriving Wil- 
liam Penn of his government, and annexing 
it to that of New York. This was a dread- 
ful blow, for in his settlement he had sunk 
all he could spare from the income he de- 
rived from his estates, in addition to what 
had originally been paid for it. But it was 
not from pecuniary that his 
greatest trouble his vested property 
might still toa certain extent be respecte id; 
it was the impending danger to all his plans 
for a just, free and peaceful government, 
which pained him most deeply. Yet, through 
all, hope never forsook him ; he be lieved that 
his government would yet be restored, and 
his freedom also. But he would not suffer 
uny of his friends to ask, as a favor from the 
King, fur either the one or the other. They 
must be given him as his right, or not at all. 

Towards the close of 1693 his personal 
liberty was restored by the King’s order, the 
intelligence conveyed through the 
Secretary of State. In writing to Thomas 
Lloyd, to inform him and his other Pennsyl- 
vanian friends of the happy change, he says, 
“From the Secretary [ went to our meeting 
at the Bull and Mouth; thence to visit the 
sanctuary of my solitude; and, after that, to 
see my poor wife and children, the eldest 
being with me all this while. My wife is yet 
weakly ; but I am not without hopes of her 
recovery, who is one of the best of wives and 
women,” 


rect ernize 


whose 


possessic mm 


considerations 


arose ; 


being 


especially to 


| well as of other virtues: 


|penses of 
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Tt was a happiness and a blessing to the 
gentle invalid to have her husband and her 
son again by her side; but disease had made 
too deep an inroad on her delicate constitu- 
tion to be removed. She lived for three 
months after their return, and then departed 
for her heavenly home on the 23d of the 
Twelfth month, 1693, in the fiftieth year of 
her age. She died at Hoddesden, and was 
buried at Jordan’s, near the remains of her 
four children and her mother. Her husband 
writes concerning her :— 

“She would not = me, after [ recovered 
my liberty, to neglect any public meeting 
upon her account, saying often, ‘Oh! go, my 
dearest ; do not hinder any good fur me. I 
desire thee go; I have cast my care upon the 
Lord; I shall see thee again.’ About three 
hours before her end, on a relation taking 
leave of her, she said, ‘ My dear love to all 
Friends,’ and, lifting up her dying hands and 
eyes, prayed the Lord to preserve and bless 
them. About an hour after, causing all to 
withdraw, we were half an hour together, in 
which we took our last leave. At her de- 
parture our children and most of our family 
were present. She gently expired in my 
arms, her head upon my bosom, with a sensi- 
ble and devout resignation of her soul to Al- 
mighty God. 

“] hope I may say she was a public as 
well as a private loss; for she was not only 
an excellent wife and mother, but an entire 
and constant friend, of a more than com- 
mon capacity, and great modesty and humili- 
ty ; yet most equal and undaunted in danger 
religious as well as ingenuous; without affec- 
tation ; an easy mistress, and good neighbor, 
the poor: neither lavish nor 
penurious; but an example of industry as 
therefore our great 
loss, though her own eternal gain.” 

After William Penn’s 
state of his affairs came 
before him, it seemed hard fully to account 
for the statements of his confidential agent, 
Philip Ford. It was true his Irish estates 
had latterly yielded nothing; the farms of 


release, when the 
in all their details 


his tenants had been ravaged during the war, 
and a state of general disorder was produced 


by the proposed confiscation. His title to the 
property had been restored, but rents did not 
soon follow. His English property had been 
managed by Philip Ford and his son, who, 
though profe sssedly Qu: akers, were under that 
guisecunning, avaricious men. In his difficulty 
Penn appealed to America for his quit-rents, but 
little or no rents were sent him. ‘To Colonel 
Fletcher, the Marshal Governor of New York, 
under whom Pennsylvania had been placed, 
the Provincial Assembly had on demand 
voted supplies for maintaining the ex- 


government, such as they had 
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never granted to their own paternal ee) 
Penn felt this deeply ; but he also thought it 
likely that, having found out what others re- 
quired of them, they would probably do bet- 
ter were he in his rightful position again. 
He therefore made an application to Queen 
M: ary, the King being absent in Flanders, to 
reinstate him in the government of Pennsyl- 
vania. A close inquiry was instituted, his 
charter re-examined, the government of the 
province investigated, and it appearing evi- 
dent that he had done nothing to invalidate 
his original chartered rights, they were restored 
to him. 


This was cheering so far as it went. But 
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was fair that still een aiaie follow, if the 

Jesuits persevered. Meantime, those ecclesi- 
astics thoeghe that a wholesome example 
might be set to humbler heretics by the spec- 
tacle of a public execution. Two maiden 
ladies lived on the north rampart of Antwerp. 
They had formerly professed the Protestant 
religion, and had been thrown into prison for 
that crime, but the fear of further persecu- 
tion, human weakness, or perhaps sincere 
conviction, had caused them to renounce the 
error of their ways, and they now went to 
mass, But they had a maid-servant, 40 years 


of age, Anna van den Hove by name, who was 


a source of anxious feeling arose in another | 


direction. He was deeply concerned on 
noticing the health of his eldest son. Guli- 
elma had left three children, Springett. Wil- 
liam, and Letitia. 
elma Maria, died in 1689; and now Springett, 
his father’s most attached and devoted com- 
panion, seemed to be declining. Letitia was 
still but a child. William was generous, but 
was too much devoted to amusement and gay 
company. It was probably from these cir- 


Another daughter, Guli- | 


staunch in that reformed fuith, in which she 
had been born and bred. The Jesuits de- 
nounced this maid-servant to the civil authori- 
ty, and claimed her condemnation and exe- 
cution under the edicts of 1540, decrees 
which every one had supposed as obsolete as 


\the statutes of Draco, which they had so en- 


cumstances in his family that William Penn | 


felt the necessity of choosing another wife. 


His second choice was Hannah, daughter of 


Thomas Callowhill, 
Dennis Hollister, 
Bristol, and 
Friends. 
1696. 

Springett’s health did not improve with the 
returningsummer., He gradually grew worse, 
and died about five weeks after the second 
marriage of his father. 


(To be continued.) 
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BURIED ALIVE FOR CHRIST. 


and granddaughter of 
both eminent merchants of 
members of the Society 


Those blood-dripping edicts against heresy 


in the Netherlands, of which enough kas 


y of 
They were married in the spring of 


tirely put to shame. The sentence having 
been obtained from the docile and priest-rid- 
den magistrates, Anna van den Hove was 
brought to Brussels, and informed that she 
was at once to be buried alive. At the same 
time the Jesuits told her that by converting 
herself to the Church she might escape 
punishment. When King Henry 1V. was 
summoned to renounce that same Huguenot 
faith, of which he was the political embodi- 
ment and the military champion, the candid 


man answered by the simple demand to be 


| instructed, 


hour undid the work of half a lifetime; 


| don. 


been said in previous volumes of this history, | 


and which had caused the deaths by axe, fag- 
got, halter, or burial alive, of at least fifty 
thousand human creatures—however histori- 
cal scepticism may shut its eyes to evidence— 
had now been ane ant for twenty years. 
Their activity had ceased with the pacifi 
cation of Ghent; but the devilish spirit which 
had inspired them still lived in the persons of 
the Jesuits, and there were now more Jesuits 
in the obedient provinces than there had 
been for years. Of late years they had 
shrouded themselves in comparative mystery, 
but from their seminaries and colleges had 
gone forth a plentiful company of assassins 
against Elizabeth and Henry, Nassau, Barne- 
veldt and others, who, whether avowedly or 
involuntarily, were prominent in the party of 


When the proper moment came, 
the instruction was accomplished by an Arch- 
bishop with the rapidity of magic. Half an 
thus 
expeditiously could religious conversion be 
effected when an earthly crown was its guer- 
The poor serving-maid was less open to 
conviction. In her simple fanaticism, she too 
talked of a crown, and saw it descending 
from heaven on her poor forlorn head as the 
reward, not of apostasy, but of steadfastness, 
She asked her tormentors how they could ex- 
pect her to abandon her religion for fear of 
death. She had read her Bible every day, 

she said, and had found nothing there ‘of the 
Pope or purgatory, masses, invocation of 
suints, or the absolution of sins, except through 
the blood of the blessed Redeemer. She in- 
terfered with no one who thought differently ; 
she quarrelled with no one’s religious belief. 
She had prayed for enlightenment from Him 
if she were in error; and the result was that 
she felt strengthened in her simplicity, and 
resolved to do nothing against her conscience. 

Rather than add this sin to the manifold 
ones committed by her, she preferred, she 
said, to die the death. Anna van den 
Hove was led, one fine midsummer morning, 


\ 


human progress, Some important murders had | to the hay-field outside of Brussels, between 
been already accomplished, and the prospect! two Jesuits, followed by a number of a pe- 
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culiar kind of te called love- brothers. 
These holy men goaded her as she went, tell- 
ing her that she was the devil’s carrion, and 
calling on her to repent at the last moment, 
and thus save her life, and escape eternal 
damnation beside. 
ear for them, and cried out that, like Stephen, 
she saw the heavens opening, and the ange ls 
stooping down to conduct her far away from 
the power of the evil one. When they came 
to the hayfield they found the pit already 
dug, and the maid-servant was ordered to de- 
sce nd into it. The executioner then covered 
her with earth up to the waist, and a last 
summons was made to her 
errors. She refused, and then the 
piled upon her, and the hangman jumped 
upcen the grave until it was flattened and 
firm.— Motley ’s Histor y of the Netherlands. 
ssscalaligphie 
THE BIBLE TRIUMPHANT. 

“Tt isa matter of congratulation that the 

sible has passed triumphantly through the 
ordeal of verbal criticism. English infidels 
of the last century raised a premature pan 
over the discovery and publication of so many 
vacious readings. They imagined that the 
popular mind would be rudely and _thor-| 
oughly shaken, that Christianity would be 
placed in imminent peril of extinction, and 
that the Church would be dispersed, and 
ashamed of the sight of its Magna Charta. 

Sut the result has blasted all their hopes, and 
the oracles of God are found 
preserved in immaculate integrity. 

The storm which shakes the oak only loos- 
ens the earth around its and its vio- 
lence enables the tree to strike its roots deeper 
in the soil. 

So it is that Se ripture has gloriously sur- 
mounted every trial. There gather around 
the Bible a dense “ cloud of witnesses,” from 
the ruins of Nineveh and the Valley of the 
Nile; from the slabs and bas-reliefs of Sen- 
nacherib, and tombs and monuments of Pha- 
raoh; from rolls of Chaldee pardphrast, an 
Syrian versionists ; from the cells and libra- 
ries of monastic scribes, and the dry 
dusty labors of scholars and antiquarians. 

Our present Bibles are undiluted by the 
lapse of ages. The oracles written amid such 
strange diversity of time, place and condition 
—among the sands and cliffs of Arabia, the 
fields and hills of Palestine—in the palaces 
of Babylon, and in the dungeons of Rome— 
have come to usin such unimpaired fulness 
and accuracy, that we are placed as adyan- 
tageously toward them as the generation 
— h hung on the lips of Jesus, as He re- 

ted a parable on the shores of the Galilean 
inke, or those churches which received from 
Paul or Peter one of their epistles of warning 
exposition.— NV, Brit. Review. 
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roots, 
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But the poor soul had no| 


to renounce her| 


to have been | 
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PRAYER OF THE POOR FOR 
I asked for wealth to aid the poor, 
Whose pitied wounds I may not heal ; 
Whose presence I but ill endure, 
So helpless is the grief I feel ; 
When thus, methought, the Lord replied : 
‘* The world, with all its wealth, is mine ; 
My hand of love, if opened wide, 
Would need no trembling help from thine.”’ 
**Oh! give me wealth,’’ again I said, 
‘*That I may taste the sweet employ 
Of giving orphan children bread, 
Of filling widowed hearts with joy !”’ 
And knowing well my deep distress, 
His pitying voice replied to me: 
‘The whispered prayer, the wish to bless, 
Are all | now require of thee.”’ 


THE POOR. 


Yet once again I dared to sigh ; 
‘* The rich who love thy work are few ; 
Let me but pass the needle’s eye, 
To bear thy gifts securely through.”’ 
The voice replied in accents mild : 
‘* Both good and evil work for me; 
If thou wert rich, repining child, 
Thou, like the rest, might’st faithless be. 
*© Mourn less, yet combat more the ill 
Thou didst not cause and canst not cure: 
Tis thine to bear thy Father’s will ; 
’Tis His to aid the helpless poor. 
And e’en in this desponding hour, 
Thou feel’st that ‘tis the better part 
To have the heart, devoid of power, 
Than having power, to lack the heart.’’ 


Selected, 


~<er- 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign Iste,uicexce.—Advices from Europe to 
the 12th inst. have been received. 

Spain.—The provisional government has organ- 
ized with Serrano and Prim as honorary Presidents, 
Aguirro acting President. They have issued a 
devree reducing by one third the tariff on all im- 
ports, and a programme guarauteeing many re- 
forms. Among these are administrative decentrali- 
zation, universal suffrage, religious liberty 
of the press, right of public 
changes in the system of 
trial by jury 
law. 


, freedom 
assemblage, radical 
education, the right of 
, and equality of all men before the 


The leaders of the Junta are said to prefer a 
mouarchy, but to have agreed to accept a republic 


if the people, 


at an election, should decide in favor 
of one. 


The Junta have also issued a circular call- 
ing upon all officials and citizens to aid in preserv- 
ing order, and thus prove that the revolution is n: ¢ 
anarchy and violence, but peace and justice. The 
elections for members of the Cortes are fixed for the 
15th of next month, All the provinces have 
ally recognized the authority of the central 
visional Junta. It is said that the Junta, in antici 
pation of the total abvlition of slavery by the 
Cortes,’ will free the children of the blacks. The 
local Junta at Seville, at the request of the U.S. 
Cousul, has granted permission to foreign residents 
to build a Protestant charch withiu the walls of the 
city. Popular demonstrations in favor of 
lizious toleration have been made at Madyid. The 
Queen’s cousin, Von Juan, has resigned’ his pre- 
tensions to the throne in favor of his son. A cor- 
respondent of the London ZJimes gives a gloomy 
account of the economical condition of Spain. He 
says that a near approach to famine prevailed 
throughout Spain at the close of the last season, 
but a severe drought this year has left the country 
without a harvest. The little produce that can be 


form- 
Pro- 


re- 
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collected will be brought to market within a few 
weeks, and then starvation will threaten the peo- 
ple. In many localities there is no seed for next 
year’s crops. Spain, ordinarily exporting grain, 
will, he says, require the importation of £10,009,000 
worth for its subsistence during the next year. 
The government would scarcely be competent at any 
time, to meet the exigency, and its present unset- 
tled condition tends to aggravate the difficulty. 
There is therefore reason to fear that much suffering 
must occur during the coming winter. It is said 
that a Papal corvette has been ordered to Marseilles 
to take on board the Queen of Spain. 

The United States has been the first foreign 
nation to recognize the new Provisional Govern- 
ment, through its Minister at Madrid. 

The Junta has declared in favor of additional re- 
forms, among which are the abolition of the death 
penalty, and the inviolability of private letters and 
domiciles. It has also ordered the restoration to 
England of the bark Tornado, seized by the late 
government, the payment of the damages for its 
wrongful detention, and the imprisonment of the 
Spanish officer who ordered the seizure. 


Great Braitain.—The preliminaries of a naturali- | 


zation treaty, similar to those recently concluded 
between several German governments and the 
United States, have been arranged between Lord 
Stanley and the American Miuister. 

The Chinese Embassy are making progress in 
their preliminary arrangements for their negotia- 
tions with the British government. It is reported 
that Lord Stanley is not unfriendly to the policy 
proposed by thei. 
be formally received by the Queen on the the 20th 
inst., and will afterward visit Paris. 

The political interest and excitement increase 
as the time for the election approaches. 
boroughs, hitherto invariably Tory, will be contested, 
the Liberals hoping for favorable results to their 
party from the extension of the suffrage. In four bor- 
oughs, workingmen’s candidates have been brought 
forward, with fair prospects of success. Gladstone 
has issued an address to the electors of South Lan- 
eashire, for which he is a candidate, maintaining 
his former position with respect to the Irish Church, 
saying that the revenue should be applied to public 
and social works, not to religious establishments ; 
and declaring that the true policy would be to 
make the law the friend of the Irish people 

It is said that the committee appointed by the 
last House of Commons, on the laud laws in Ire- 
land, will report early in the next session, and that 
the Ministry will bring in a bill on the subject as 
soon as possible. 


The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph have an- | 


nounced that the cable of 1866 has been repaired, 
and is now in perfect working order. 


Iraty.—It is announced that Italy has officially 
recognized the Mexican republic. 

Another eruption of Mount Vesuvius is threat- 
ened. 


DenMARK.—The King, in a speech at the open- 
ing of the Rigsdag. said that the negotiations with 


the Prussian government respec'ing Schleswig 
Holstein bad thus far been withont result, and 
that it was the wish of Denmark to preserve peace- 
ful relatiéms with Prussia. The ratification of the 
sale of St. Thomas and other islands to the United 
States, has been postponed by the Rigsdag for a 
year. 

Matta.—The new deep sea telegrgph cable, direct 
from Malta to Alexandria, Egypt, was successfully 
laid the beginning of this month. 


It is understood that they will | 


Many | 
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on 


| Sovrn America.—Advices from Callao to the 22 
| ult. said that earthquakes continued on the southern 
coast, but were mostly slight, and caused no further 
damage. Six thousand houses were destroyed in 
Arequipa by the previous shocks. Provisions had 
been sent all along the coast, from Valparaiso to 
Peru. One of the effects of the earthquake was, 
|that the river from which Callao is supplied 
with water was nearly dry, so that the publie 
fountains were almost useless; water had to be 
brought to the city from a distance, and the price 
was daily increasing. The yellow fever had reap- 
peared at Lima and Callao, and it was feared that it 
| would again become epedemic in the summer. 


Cvsa.—The Captain General, Lersundi, has is- 
| sued a proclamatfon to the people and to the army, 
announcing the creation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Spain, acknowledging it, and inviting all 
to join him in allegiance and loyalty to its authori- 
ty, and recommending them to await peaceably the 
course of events. The proclamation waa well re- 
ceived. 

Domestic.—The Indian Commission appointed by 
Congress has recently held a meeting at Chicago, 
closing on the 10th inst. They adopted resolutions 
recommending that full provision be made at once, 
to feed, clothe and protect the Indians of various 
tribes named, mostly frequenting the Plains, who 
now live or shall herafter locate permanently on 
their agricultural reservations ; and declaring that 
the time has come when the governmeut should 
cease to recognize Indian tribes as domestic de- 
pendent nations, except so far a3 may be required 
by existing treaties, cr treaties made but not yet 
ratified, and that all Indians should be held in- 
dividually responsible to United States laws, except 
when otherwise provided by treaty, and entitled to 
the same protection from those laws as other per- 
sons owing allegiance thereto. They also expressed 
the opinion that military force should be used to 
complete the removal to the reservations of such as 
refuse to go after due notice has been given that 
provision has been made to feed and protect them 
thereon; and that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should be transferred from the Interior to the War 
Department. 

A joint committee of the two Houses of the 
| Louisiana Legislature, appointed to inquire re- 
specting the peace and good order of the State, has 
reported, from personal evidence, letters and affa- 
davits, that within a short period 204 Unionists 
have been killed, 51 shot and 143 otherwise mal- 
treated, making atotal of 308; and they believe 
that not a tenth of the outrages actually committed 
|during the time embraced in their examination, 
are reported, owing to the short time given to take 
| testimony and other causes. They believe that the 
| facts if fully investigated, will disclose a state of 
lawlessness, terrorism and crime unparalleled in 
any civilized country; and that this is chargeable 
not alone to the desperate characters who are the 
immediate agents, but to the apathy and silent 
connivance of a large and respectable class, who, if 
not actually sympathizing with the perpetrators, 
refrain from all efforts to restrain or bring them to 
justice. 

The Legislature of Alabama has passed an elec- 
tion law, in accordance with which the Governor 
has published a proclamation ordering the Presi- 
| dential election to be held on the 3d prox. By the 
| law, there is to be po other election in the State 
| before Eleventh month 1870, when members of 
Congress, Governor and other State officers are to 
be chosen, the present incumbents holding till that 
‘time. Registration has been already commenced. 





